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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



xv. 



The Fans which we show on this page were contributed to. the 
Exhibition by Bach, of Madrid. It was a large collection, which 



has since gone to England. They are singularly beautiful exam- 
ples of Art, both as to the pictures and the settings. 




FURNITURE, CARVING, &c. 

The collection of furniture, upholstery, and accessories was 
certainly the largest, the finest, and the most varied ever seen. 
The contributions of the skilful cabinet-makers and decorators of 
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France alone required a dozen visits to enable any one to form 
anything like an adequate idea of their great merit, and all other 
nations contributed in various degrees. Under such circumstances 
the space we have at our disposal is totally insufficient for any- 
thing- like a full review. 
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Messrs. Collinson and LOCK, of London, received two gold 
medals. We engrave a Cabinet, one of their contributions. It is 



of rose-wood, of the highest order of finish, an example of the 
style that made the manufacturers famous. 




In the French section the Renaissance was, as usual, predo- 
minant, and the amount of fancy, skill, and taste exhibited was 
beyond question immense ; the infinite varieties of form, the skill 
exhibited in carving and inlaying, the richness of the materials 
employed, the daring contrasts of wood, metal, and marble, the 
lavish employment of the most brilliant colours and most delicate 
tints, the happy combinations and completeness of most of the 
contributions, called forth the highest encomiums. In those enor- 
mous galleries — we might almost say streets and squares — of the 



French furniture courts were specimens of almost every style yet 
conceived, from the severely classic to the neo-Greek, passing 
through every phase of the beautiful Renaissance to what may 
well be called the flamboyant. There was one style charmingly 
conspicuous by its absence, namely, the hideous spurious classic 
of the First Empire. M. Fourdinois, whose productions are known 
to every connoisseur, exhibited, among other works, an exquisite 
cabinet in satin-wood, with classic ornamentation in metal, ivory, 
and lapis lazuli ; inlaid work of the most delicate description ; and 
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This Fountain is of cast iron, the produce of the re- 
nowned firm of Durenne, of Paris, who has obtained 
merited honours in all the exhibitions at which he has 
competed. His designs are of the highest order, made 




by eminent artists, and in execution they are singularly 
sharp and brilliant. They are, in truth, examples of high 
Art, usually adornments for grounds and gardens, but 
such as might grace halls, drawing-rooms, and boudoirs. 



We give another of the admirable examples of Carved-Wood Furni- 




ture, the production of Mr. Joseph Parvis, of Cairo.- The ma- 
terial, as well as the style, is peculiarly and very effectively Egyptian. 



examples of fine combinations of pierced, inlaid, and carved wood- 
work, surpassing anything of the kind yet produced. MM. Leglas- 
Meurice, Mercier, Gueret, and many others exhibited carved wood 
of exquisite beauty, from the most delicate fretwork on boudoir 
furniture in the most precious of woods, and panels decorated with 
chaste carving in lowest relief, to the severest forms of ornamen- 
tation in ebony and oak, and in all styles, Classic, Mediaeval, and 
Renaissance. The admirable effect of Art teaching in France is 
nowhere more evident than in this charming decorative work, the 
best of which is evidently done by Art workmen who, if they did 



not design the work themselves, appreciated fully and reproduced 
every touch of the artist's pencil. The same may be remarked of 
the best English and American work now, but it could not have 
been said thirty years ago. M. Penon exhibited at an angle of one 
of the transepts what he himself called a " fancy installation in a 
grand saloon," a collection of decorated work, including a couch 
surmounted by drapery, an easel, and several pieces of furniture, in 
which every branch of the decorative art was carried out in the 
highest key — a gorgeous ton?" de force, the dream of an industrial 
Rubens. And in contrast with this gorgeous feast of silk and 
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The -Collar of St. Michael" is 
made for the statue of the saint in 
the cathedral dedicated to him at 




Mont St. Michel, near St. Malo. It 
is a production of the renowned firm 




rate of the twelve sons of Jacob, and at the same time of the twelve apostles. The shields 
are joined by an inscription in relief, explaining the dignity of St. Michael : Michael COnstitui 




of MELLERIO, of Paris. " It is com- 
posed of twelve shields, in comme- I te frincipem. The medallion represents the glory of Jehovah and the creation of the 
moration of St. Michael's protecto- j angels." The two jewel Brooches are examples of the ordinary produce of the establishment. 



satin, damask and gold, there were around many examples of 
wood-work in the style of the Middle Ages. 

No kind of ornamentation has lately exhibited more improve- 
ment than carving : we have already referred to that of M. Four- 
dinois, in which inlaying and carving are most happily blended, 
and to the delicate pierced and other work of French artists ; but 
other sections of the Exhibition call for special notice. In the 
Italian Court were numerous examples of carving by Signor Frul- 
lini and others, which have never been surpassed, either as regards 



artistic feeling or perfection of execution. The Belgian Court was 
unusually rich in carved work, especially that executed in oak for 
ecclesiastical purposes ; and in the British section the collection of 
carvings, generally in the style of Grinling Gibbons, but with some 
exquisite classical specimens by Mr. G. A. Rogers, the Gothic 
work of Mr. Hems, of Exeter, and the oak and ebony carving of 
Messrs. Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, were all excellent in their various 
styles. In no Art work are there more gradations ; the elaborate 
carvings often bestowed on second, not to say fourth rate furni- 
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Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co. are extensive manufac- 



turers of Tiles at the Jackfield Works, near Ironbridge, Salop : 
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tiles for all the purposes, refined and common, to which they | can be applied. The examples we give are of painted Slabs. 




ture, are a hideous offence to the artistic eye, while a simple panel, 
a bit of ordinary wood, decorated by a Fourdinois or a Rogers, is 
as full of charm as repoussi or chased work in silver or gold. 

The Indian and the Chinese Courts exhibited a vast amount of 
carved work, some of it very beautiful, but much also having no 
quality but that of elaboration or grotesqueness. True Indian 
work often exhibits admirable taste, especially in small productions 
and simple patterns ; but masses of so-called Indian carved work 
have appeared of late years which have no more claim to be called 
Art work than has a worm-eaten beam or panel. It is not, how- 
ever, the Indians who are answerable for this, but certain European 



employers, who believe that the elaborate and the curious must 
find admirers. The Chinese also produce some beautiful carved 
work, not unlike Indian in feeling ; but they also, in other cases, 
revel in the elaborate and grotesque. There is no doubt of the 
ability of their carvers, and there is equally no doubt about the 
mistake which they make in the everlasting repetition of trivial 
figures and quaint forms : vermilion and gold make such work gay 
in effect, but of Art there is little. The Japanese show us quite 
another kind of carving, in a style which is peculiarly their own. 
Uniformity is utterly discarded, and repetition almost as decidedly ; 
there are no parallel lines and balanced parts — all is free and fan- 
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We engrave three examples of ceramic art, 




productions of the firm of Villeroy and 




The Chimney-piece here engraved is a portion of an exquisitely carved cedar-wood 
room that won for Messrs. Trollope a gold medal. In it a serious attempt 
was made to revive the true spirit of the style of Queen Anne. The room in ques- 
tion was truly representative of the first decade of her reign, the tapestry panels 
being illustrative of scenes taken from Pope's " Rape of the Lock;" while the 



BOCH, of Luxembourg. 




poet's bust most appropriately fills the niche over the fireplace. The lower 

portion of the chimney-piece is of rosso-antico marble, the rich red of which 

harmonizes admirably with the lighter reds of the cedar-wood of which the 
upper part is composed. 



ciful. It is in a sense realistic, for the beautiful forms of nature, 
animal and vegetable, are reproduced with unsurpassed, we had 
almost said unequalled, exactitude ; every leaf, every vein, is studied 
with admirable art ; but the art appears in the beautiful adaptation 
of the work to its position and the skilful combination of the parts 
of the design. Thousands of visitors must have noticed the deco- 
ration of the sandal-wood gates of the Japanese farm in the Troca- 
d£ro grounds ; the panels on each side of these gates were decorated 
with exquisite carving, in very low relief, of grasses, flowers, fruit, 
and foliage, and on the top were a cock and hen full of life and 
vigour, intended, apparently, as signs of what was to be found 



within. Nothing could be in better taste, more original, or more 
perfect in execution. 

The decoration of textile fabrics has been carried out to an ex- 
tent which it seems impossible to surpass, but ingenuity is never 
at a loss to supply fashion. The French, Swiss, and British sec- 
tions were rich in lace curtains, hand-worked, machine-made, or 
the result of the two methods combined, exhibiting marvellous 
fancy and skill ; but these were surpassed by a novel article on the 
French side— embroidered stores', or blinds, of great size, and 
covered with most elaborate designs (tropical birds, flowers, and 
foliage, being favourites), worked in chain-stitch in brilliantly-co- 
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We give on this page an engraving of the " Show Case " (we 
can find no better term) that contained the major part of the con- 



tributions of Wedgwood. They were very varied, some entirely 
original, others based on classical and antique examples. 




loured silks and wools, some of them remarkably beautiful, and, 
it is almost unnecessary to add, very costly productions. The 
groundwork is net, but a piece of calico is laid behind, which gives 
strength to the embroidery, that portion of it not covered by the 
latter being cut away when the work is finished. There were also 
many examples of the same kind of white material. 

But of all the elaborate and brilliant ornamentation exhibited, 
the appliqui work in silk and satin, generally mixed with embroi- 



dery, was the most remarkable. The French furniture court was 
resplendent with it in the form of hangings, sofa- and chair covers, 
antique bed-curtains and coverlids. 

In France some very effective tissues have lately been produced 
with the aid of waste silk. One of these, for covering furniture, 
in which the material was of wool and spun silk, and the orna- 
mentation in tufts of bourette, or waste silk, was exhibited by 
Messrs. Marcotte and Co., of New York and'Paris. 
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We fitly close this Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition | by engraving another of the Vases of long- renowned Sevres. 




If the examples of its manufacture have been less remarkable 
than they were in former great shows of the French capital, 



they were far beyond those of any competitors of France in pro- 
ductions of ceramic art, though not beyond those of England. 




